AMERICAN LITERATURE         in
Oddly enough, it was the most imitative of
our New England poets, Longfellow, who
prepared the way for the nativists5 momen-
tary victory, which we are about to chronicle.
It was not that Americans wished a shaggy
literature dealing with the frontier; Easterners
perceived the absurdity of the tall tales of
"Mike Fink". But they desired writing which
reflected their own life experiences. This was
partly achieved by Longfellow, though he
was silent on the sweat and grime of founding
the republic. Emerson, too, had unwillingly
stimulated this popular ideal, so responsive to
what Thomas Bailey Aldrich called "the ris-
ing tide of vulgarity" in literature, by his talk
of "the American freeman". But Emerson
himself had not voiced, as had Longfellow,
the people's need of a sentimental interpreta-
tion of their everyday joys and  sorrows.
There is exaggeration but truth in the recent
statement of an English critic that Emerson,
though he spoke much of independence, "did
little to lift the incubus of Europeanism".
What was demanded was not merely new
characters and stories drawn at first hand
from this turbulent America, but its very-
spirit, expressed, if possible, in new, virile
forms. A writer must do more than Emerson
or Longfellow; he must express not merely
the philosophical idealism of a few intellec-
tuals or the common mood of sentiment by
the fireside, but that intangible, dynamic en-
ergy which Bad now reduced New England to